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‘ (Microw and his Locaniti1zs. 1. The Portrait, from an etching by Cipriani, after a picture formerly in the possession of Jacob Johnson. 2. Lud- 
ow Castle, from a view drawn in 1750. 3, Chalfont, from a wood-cut in a series of views of Poets’ residences. 4. Chuist’s College, Cambridge, from 
a print in Ackermann’s ‘ Cambridge.’ 5. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, with part of the London Wall, from a view in Wilkinson’s * Londiaiana.’) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
MILTON. 


Tue popular feeling towards great men never shows 
itself more gracefully than in the traditions it delights 
to preserve of the localities honoured by their pre- 
sence ; than when—with all the zeal of the devotee in 
Catholic countries displaying to some travel-worn but 
enthusiastic pilgrim the shrine towards which he has 
been so long journeying—it points out the house in 
which this great poet lived, or the tree that that philo- 
Sopher had planted. And most universal is the re- 
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verence in which such feelings have their origin. With 
what pleasure we all trace the course of the lives of 
those illustrious men, step by step, from the house 
where they first saw the light, to that where, for the last 
time, their fading vision was cheered by its beams! 
With what gratification we busy ourselves in identify- 
ing any of the circumstances of those localities—the 
home—the scenery—the neighbourhood—with the 
growth and development of their minds, or with par+ 
ticular passages of their writings: With what pecu- 
liarly grateful delight we receive any fresh testimonies 
of their worth, any new evidences of their unswerving 
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constancy to the great principles they lived but to 
expound. Such considerations apply with peculiar 
force to the great poet whose local memories we are 
here about to illustrate ; for in his case, party and sec- 
tarian intolerance has done its worst to prevent or 
destroy such reverential respect; and with what 
effect ?—None, we may answer, of a permanent kind ; 
—and as to the temporary,—had Milton required 
any other support than his own steady soul at all times 

. furnished, he would have found it in the opinions of 
some of the best and purest men in his own country, 
in the general esteem and admiration in which he was 
held abroad. It is a matter suggestive of much useful 
reflection, that whilst foreigners of the most distin- 
guished European reputation were seeking in the 
streets of the city for the birth-place of Milton, the 
man whom they thus honoured was in hourly danger 
of his life, and perhaps only avoided the scaffold by 
strict concealment. 

That birth-place (on Dec. 9, 1608) was in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, the house of his father, an eminent scrivener, 
and was distinguished by a sign representing the armo- 
rial ensign of the family—the Spread Eagle. The house 
was left to the poet, but just at the period when its pos- 
session would have been most valuable to him, he lost it 
by fire : the great fire of London in 1666. There his 
education was sedulously commenced under the care 
of a person named Young, afterwards master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He was next sent to St. Paul's 
school, and from thence, at the age of fifteen, to Cam- 
bridge. Christ’s College, of which, in 1624, he became a 
member, was originally founded in 1456, by Henry VI., 
under the name of God’s House, but afterwards incor- 
porated into the present establishment and liberally 
endowed by the Lake Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, a great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, and 
the mother of Henry VII. The buildings consist of a 
handsome quadrangle or principal court (130 feet by 
120), and of a second court built on two sides, that 
next the garden and fields forming an elegant fagade 
about 150 feet long. In the garden there is an inter- 
esting memorial of Milton, a mulberry-tree planted 
by his own hand, and which at once carries back the 
thoughts to the period when the young poet-student 
paced to and fro along its walks, book in hand, some- 
times utterly we in its contents, sometimes letting 
it fall listlessly by his side, to commune with a still 
greater spirit—his own sublime imagination! This 
garden was doubtless a favourite place; for he dis- 
liked the surrounding country, it was too level and 
unpicturesque; and, as he complained, had no soft 
shades to attract the Muse. Those scenes, however, 
have a tradition of their own in connection with Mil- 
ton, and one too that would be exceedingly interesting, 
if we eould have more faith in its truth -than the 
poet's biographers seem to think we should have. The 
story first appeared in a newspaper published in the 
latter part of the last century :—‘It is well known 
that in the bloom of youth. and when he pursued his 
studies at Cambridge, this poet was extremely beauti- 
ful.* Wandering one day, during the summer, far 
beyond the precincts of the University, into the coun- 
try, he became so heated and fatigued, that reclining 
himself at the foot of a tree to rest, he shortly fell 
asleep. Before he awoke, two ladies, who were fo- 
reigners, passed by in a carriage. Agreeably astonished 
at the loveliness of his appearance, they alighted, and 
having adinired him (as they thought) unperceived, 
for some time, the youngest, who was very handsome, 
drew a pencil from her pocket, and having written 
some lines upon a piece of paper, put it with her trem- 
bling hand into his own. Immediately afterwards they 


* He was called the ‘ Lady of his College ;’ a designation he 
did not much relish, 
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proceeded on their journey. Some of his acquaintance, 
who were in search of him, had observed this silent 
adventure, but at too great a distance to discover that 
the highly favoured party in it was our illustrious 
bard. Approaching nearer, they saw their friend, to 
whom, being awakened, they mentioned what had hap- 
pened. Milton opened the paper, and, with surprise, 
read these verses from Guarini:*—‘ Ye eyes! ye 
human stars! ye authors of my liveliest pangs! If 
thus when shut, ye wound me, what must have proved 
the consequence had ye been open” Eager, from this 
moment, to find out the fair incognita, Milton travelled, 
but in vain, through every part of Italy.” 

At college Milton soon distinguished himself; and 
although Dr. Johnson, in a well known passage, says, 
he “is ashamed to relate, what he fears is true, that 
Milton was one of the last students in either university 
that suffered the public indignity of corporal correc- 
tion,” we have Milton’s own grateful testimony to 
the kind and enlightened treatment he there met with. 
In answer to one of his slanderers, later in life, who 
had said that, “after an inordinate and riotous youth 
spent at the University,” he had been “at length vo- 
mited out thence,” Milton writes, “for which commo- 
dious lie, that he may be encouraged in the trade 
another time, I thank him; for it gives me an apt 
occasion to acknowledge, publicly, with all grateful 
mind, that more than ordinary favour and respect 
which I found above any of my equals at the hands of 
those courteous and learned men, the fellows of the 
college,” &c. This statement appears to us perfectly 
decisive that Dr. Johnson was mistaken. 

From Cambridge Milton went into Buckingham- 
shire, where his father, now retired from business, had 
purchased an estate at Horton, near Colnebrook; 


Here he is supposed to have written the ‘ Arcades,’ 
‘L’ Allegro,’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and ‘ Co- 
mus.’ The ‘Arcades’ was performed at Harefield 
Place, the seat of the Countess Dowager of Derby, and 
about ten or twelve miles from Horton; that lady's 
children being the actors. The personal accomplish- 
ments of the Countess, and the woody scenery of Hare- 
field, are supposed to be referred to in the following 
lines from ‘ L’ Allegro ’— 


* Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


The house at Horton was pulled down about the 
year 1798. Through his acquaintance with the Countess 
of Derby, Milton was most probably introduced to the 
Earl of Bridgewater, her relation; and perhaps first 
heard from her lips the incident which there is reason 
to believe formed the groundwork of ‘Comus.’ “I 
have been informed from a manuscript of Oldy’s,” 
says Warton, “that Lord Bridgewater, being appointed 
lord-president of Wales, entered upon his official resi- 
dence at Ludlow Castle with great solemnity. On this 
occasion he was attended by a large concourse of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry. Among the rest 
came his children, in particular Lord Brackley, Mr. 
Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice, 

* To attend their father’s state 
And new intrusted sceptre.’ 


They had been ona visit at a house of their relations, 
the Egerton family, in Herefordshire ; and, in passing 
through Heywood Forest, were benighted, and the 
Lady Alice was even lost for a short time. This acci- 
dent, which, in the end, was atfended with no bad con- 
sequences, furnished the subject of a maske for a 





* We omit the original in Italian. 


and where, in the parish church, his mother lies buried. - 
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Michaelmas festivity, and produced ‘ Comus.’” Lawes, 
also, the musician, who set the composition to music, 
dedicated the work to Lord Brackley, remarking that 
“the poem received its first occasion of birth from 
himself and others of his noble family.” It was in the 
autumn of 1634 that ‘Comus’ was performed in the 
noble hall of Ludlow Casile, and by the very person- 
ages whose adventure had given rise to its production 
—Lord Brackley, his brother, and the Lady Alice. Both 
hall and castle are greatly changed siuce that day, 
though the latter still presents, in its bold and lofty 
site, its massy ruins, and towering keep, in its em- 
battled wall, and immense fosse (now forming a de- 
lightful promenade for the inhabitants of the town), 
the. proofs of its former strength and grandeur. Of 
its history—with all the great sieges it has known 
(having been invested by King Stephen, Simon de 
Montfort, Henry VI., and at different periods of the 
parliamentary war), we must not —_ to speak. We 
quit Ludlow Castle, therefore, merely remarking as 
we pass that in one of the towers of the castle, Butler, 
another great poet, composed several cantos of his 
‘ Hudibras.’ On the death of his mother, in. 1637, 
Milton travelled through Italy; but returned on hear- 
ing of the political troubles which broke out in this 
country about that time. He then lodged for a time 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, where he com- 
menced the education of his nephews, the Pnilips’s, 
on a new system; but soon removed to a handsome 
house situated in a garden in Aldersgate Street. In 
1643 he married the daughter of a gentleman of Forest 
Hill, Oxfordshire. Sir William Jones has given* a 
long and interesting account of a visit to this place, 
where he states that Milton resided for some time; 
and he is supported in this statement by a tradition 
still current among the villagers, and by the undoubted 
fact that Milton was intimately a¢quainted with his 
wife’s family so early as 1627. The poet’s house, he 
states, was close to the church; the greater part of it 
however had been pulled down, and the remains then 
forming a part of an adjacent farm. This marriage 
wasat first unhappy; the lady went home to her father’s 
house soaihonadie for a time only, but soon announced 
to Milton her determination to remain there entirely. 
Milton consequently repudiated her, and published 
several treatises in justification of his right to do so. 
He proceeded also to pay his-addresses to a beautiful 
young lady, when his wife, either alarmed at that cir- 
cumstance, or at the misfortunes of her family, produced 
by their adbercnce to the king, met him unexpectedly 
one day at the house of a relation in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand; and falling on her knees, conjured him to 
forgive her. Milton found that, in the words of his 
own ‘ Paradise Lost,’ where Eve is praying Adam’s 
forgiveness for the sin into which she had led him,— 
“ Soon his heart relented 
Toward her, his life so late, and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress,” 


He not only forgave her, but when her family was re- 
duced to utter distress by the ruin of the royal cause, re- 
ceived the whole—father, mother, brothers, and sisters— 
into his house to “ protection and free entertainment.” 
Before, however, Re could accommodate so large a 
household, he had to obtain a much larger house ; for 
his own father was now living with him, and his scho- 
lars had increased: accordingly he removed to Bar- 
bican. About this period was written the most splen- 
did of all his prose works, the ‘ Areopagitica, or a 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.’ After 
the death of his wife’s father, and the removal of the 
rest of the family, Milton went into a smaller house in 
Holborn, the back part of which opened into Lincoln’s 


* Letter to Lady Spencer, 1769, 
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Inn Fields. This was in 1647. On the death of the 
king, two years laier, Milton produced his tract on 
‘ The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’ proving that 
it is lawful to call to accuunt a tyrant or wicked king, 
&c. The ability displayed in this and similar political 
productions doubtless recommended him to the Council 
of Siate of the Commonwealth, which, having de- 
termined to use the Latin language in all negociations 
with foreign nations, appointed Milton its Latin secre- 
tary. An official residence in Scoiland Yard, then 
called Whitehall, was now provided for him; and it 
is said that here he used to hold a weekly table for the 
entertainment of foreign ministers and persons of 
learning, such especially as came from Protestant 
states. In 1651 Milton quitted Scotland Yard, in ac- 
cordance with the arrangement of the parliamentary 
commissioners connected with the management of 
Whitehall, and removed toa pretty garden-house in 
Petty France, Westminster,* where he remained until 
within a few weeks of the Restoration. Here his wife 
died in childbed in 1653: to the same house, three 
years later, he brought a second partner; and from 
the same house followed her, dying under similar cir- 
cumstances, also to the grave. Histwenty-third sonnet, 
that ‘On his deceased wife,’ shows how deeply her loss 
had sunk into his mind :— 
“ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as when wash’d from spot of child-bed taint 
Purification in the old law did save, 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heav’n without restraint, 
Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind : 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shin’d 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But oh, as to embrace me she inclin’d, 
I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 


To feel the full pathos of the last line, we must re- 
member that Milton was now blind. He had been 
warned by his physicians several years before, whilst 
engaged in one of his great political tracts, that he 
must desist, or he would lose his sight. His duty 
would not, he thought, permit him to desist; and so 
the prediction was verified. 

At the Restoration, Milton withdrew from the im- 

nding storm by taking shelter in secrecy with a 
riend in Bartholomew Close; and it is stated that a: 
mock funeral was got up, so imminent was his danger 
considered. On the 27th of August, 1659, his books 
were burnt by the public hangman (an act in every 
way worthy of the prince who had Cromwell’s moulder- 
ing bories taken up and exposed on a scaffold): in three 
days after, however, the Act of- Indemnity appeared, 
by which it was supposed that he was relieved from 
danger. If the fact were so, his apprehension after- 
wards might have been a matter of form only. At all 
events he was apprehended, but discharged on pay- 
ment of exorbitant fees. Milton referred to this period 
when he described himself as having fallen on evil 
days and evil tongues, and with darkness and with 
danger compass’d round: Richardson, indeed, says 
“he lived under continual terror of assassination.” 
In the course of the next three or four years, Milton, 
whose mind appears to have been somewhat changeable 
as regarded his residences, lived first in Holborn, near 
Red Lion Fields; then in Jewin Street. where he 
married his third wife; and lastly in Artillery Walk, 
leading to Bunhill Fields, where he ended his “ mortal 

* Now Queen Square Place. Here also the late Jeremy Ben- 


tham lived for many years, and was accustomed to point out the 
garden, to visitors, as that in which Milton yey walked. 
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pilgrimage.” When the plague begun in London, in | 
1665, Elwood, the Quaker, who acted occasionally as | 
his secretary, took a house for him at Chalfont, in| 
Buckinghamshire, “a pretty box,” as he called it. | 
Here Elwood visited him one day; and “ after some) 
common discourses,” as he himself informs us, “ had) 
passed between us, he called for a manuscript of his, | 
which being brought, he delivered to me, bidding me 
take it home with me, and read it at my leisure; and| 
when I had so done, return it to him, with my judg-| 
ment thereupon. When I came home, and set myself! 
to read it, 1 found that it was that excellent poem | 
which he entitled ‘ Paradise Lost.’” At Chalfont, also, | 
‘ Paradise Regained ’ is supposed to have been entirel | 
written. When the danger from infection had ceased, 
Milton returned to Bunhill Fields; and here he pub- 
lished his great poem, At the door of this house he’! 
used to sit in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh 
air, clad in a coarse grey coat; and there, as well as in 
his rooms, receive the visits of the numerous distin-| 
guished persons who came to see and converse with 
him. His domestic habits were still, as they h&ad always 
been, “ those of asober and temperate student. Of wine 
or any strong liquors he drank little. In his diet he | 
was rarely influenced by delicacy of choice ; illustrating | 
his own admirable rule, | 


The rule of ‘ Not too much,’ by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'st and drink’st; seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 


He once delighted in walking and using exercise, 
and appears to have amused himself in botanical pur- 
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suits; but, after he was confined by age and blindness, 
he had a machine to swing in for the preservation of 
his health. In summer he rested in bed from nine to 
four; in winter to five. If at these hours he was not 
disposed to rise, he had a person by his bed-side to read 
tohim. When he first rose, he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew bible, and commonly studied till twelve; then 
used some exercise for an hour; then dined; after- 
wards played on the organ or bass viol, and either 
sung himself or made his wife sing, who, he said, had 
a good voice, but no ear. It is related that when 
educating his nephews, he had made them songsters, 
and sing from the time they were with him. No poet, 
it may be observed, has more frequently or more 

owerfully commended the charms of music than 
Milton. He wished perhaps to rival, and he has suc- 
cessfully rivalled, the sweetest descriptions of a favourite 
bard, whom the melting voice appears to have often 
enchanted, the tender Petrarch. After his regular in- 
dulgence in musical relaxation, he studied till six ; 
then entertained his visitors till eight; then enjoyed a 
light supper; and after a pipe of tobacco and a glass 
of water, retired to bed.”* 

On Sunday, the 8th of November, 1674, the great 
poet died : so serene was his departure, that the atten- 
dants in the room at the time were unaware of the pre- 
cise moment. He was buried next to his father in 
the chancel of Cripplegate Church. A marble bust, 
by Bacon, with a tablet beneath, was erected in the 
middle aisle by the munificence of the late Mr. Whit- 
bread. The bed on which he died was presented to 
the poet Akenside, who, we need hardly say, treasured 
it as a most precious gift. 


(Tric-trac.—From a Painting by Teniers.} 


BACKGAMMON. 


Tue period of the invention of this game, which was 
for many centuries. one of the most popular of all-our 
sedentary amusements, appears to be unknown; but 
it seems to have been intended, in common with several 
other games uniting chance and skill, to place players 
of unequal ability more on a level than Chess per- 
mitted. The name furnishes an interesting proof of 
its antiquity in England, being no other than a genuine 
Saxon compound, Bac, or baec, and gamen, meaning 
back-game, so called because the game essentially 





consists in the players bringing back their men from 
their antagonist’s tables into their own; or, because 
the pieces are sometimes taken up and obliged to go 
back, that is, re-enter at the table from which they 
came. During the Norman dominion the name was 
doubtless changed to that appellation under which we 
next find the game existing in this country, that is, 
Tables, a word derived directly from the French. The 
form of the backgammon-table at this period is shown 
in a beautifully illuminated manuscript of the thir- 


* Todd's ‘ Life and Writings of Milton,’ p. 243, 
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teenth century ; it is square, as at present, but has no 
division in the centre, the points on either side being 
contained in a single compartment. A century later 
the division was made, as we find bya MS. of the time ; 
but the points are still undistinguished by colours, ac- 
cording to the present, “and, indeed,” says Strutt, 
“ more ancient usage.” The principal differences in 
the mode of playing then and now were, first, in 
having three dice instead of two, or reckoning a certain 
number for the third when that was missing; and, 
second, in placing all the men within the antagonist’s 
table. Among the authors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries we find various allusions to the game 
under this and other names. Thus, in Shakspere’s 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost :’ 

“ This is the ape of form, Monsieur the nice, 

Who, when he plays at tables, chides the dice.” 


In a curious collection of epigrams, epitaphs, &c., 
published in 1663 under the title of ‘ Wit’s Recreations,’ 
we find an epitaph on one John Crop, which is through- 
out a continued series of puns upon the different terms 
and peculiarities of the game, and which therefore 
will, we doubt not, be interesting to all those who, in 
spite of the dictates of fashion, still adhere to this fa- 
vourite old English sport :— 

“ Man’s life’s a game at tables, and he may 

Mend his bad fortune by his wiser play; ___ 
Death plays against us, each disease and sore 

Are blots; if hit, the danger is the more 

To lose the game; but an old stander by 

Binds up the blots, and cures the malady, 

And 80 prolongs the game : John Crop was he, 
Death in a rage did challenge, for to see __ 

His play ; the dice are thrown; when first he drinks, 
Casts, makes a blot, death hits him with a cinque : 
He casts again, but all in vain, for Death 

By th’ after game did win the prize—his breath. 
What though his skiil was good, his luck was bad, 
For never mortal man worse casting had. 

But did not Death play false to win from such 

As he? No doubt, he bare a man too much.” 


Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ testifies as 
to the popularity of the game in his time. “ The or- 
dinary recreations which we have in winter, and in 
most solitary times busy our minds with, are cards, 
tables and dice, shovel-board, &¢c.” Whilst acknowledg- 
ing their utility, however, he points out the terrible mis- 
chief to which their abuse led: “which though they 
be honest recreations in themselves, yet may justly be 
otherwise excepted at, as they are often abused, and 
forbidden as things most pernicious. ... For most part 
in these kind of disports, ‘tis not art, wit, or skill, but 
subtlety, coney-catching, knavery, chance and fortune 
carries all away.... They labour most part not to pass 
their time in honest disport, but for filthy lucre, or 
covetousness of money. ...A thing so common all over 
Europe at this day, and so generally abused, that many 
men are utterly undone by it, their means spent, pa- 
trimonies consumed, they and their posterity beggared, 
besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, 
and such inconveniences which are ordinary concomi- 
tants. So good things may be abused, and that which 
was first invented to refresh men’s weary spirits, when 
they come from other labour and studies, to exhilarate 
their mind, to entertain time and company, tedious 
otherwise, in these long solitary winter nights, and 
keep them from worse matters, an honest exercise is 
contrarily perverted.”* 

The other names to which we have alluded are 
tric-trac and tic-tack, the last being apparently a 
mere familiar abbreviation of the first; but Menage, 


* © Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part ii., sec. 2, No. 4, Exercise 
rectified, 
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a French philologist, considers tic-tack the more an- 
cient appellation, and states that the game is still so 
called in Germany. The words are said to be derived 
“from touch and take, for if you touch a man you 
must play him, though to your loss.”* To the preced- 
ing aitediens to the game in the writings of different 
authors, we may add the remark of Hall, an English 
poet of the seventeenth century, that “tick-tack sets a 
man’s intentions on their guard. Errors in this and 
war can be but once amended.”+ 

Strutt states, in his well known work on ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes’ (to which we are indebted for several 
of the facts contained in this sketch ofthe game), that 
at the commencement of the last century backgammon 
was a very favourite amusement, and pursued at lei- 
sure times by most persons of opulence, and especially 
the clergy, which occasioned Dean Swift, when writ- 
ing to a friend of his in the country, sarcastically to 
ask the following question : “In what esteem are you 
with the vicar of the parish ;.can you play with him 
at backgammon?” In conclusion we may remark, 
that the history of this game adds one more proof 
to the immense amount of evidence that exists, to show 
how comparatively temporary after all were the effecis 
of that most tremendous of revolutions—the Norman 
Conquest of England, in the way of de-nationalizing 
the country. The Saxon ‘ backgammon’ was, as we have 
shown, the original name for the amusement, which 
was altered into‘ tables’ by the Normans; but cen- 
turies pass, gradually though silently the foreign appel- 
lation disappears, and the native resumes its sway. 
For a considerable period the game has been known 
as backgammon onli; and so long as it shall exist for 
the future, will deabtidns continue to be recognised 
by no other name. 





CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE SQUIRE. 


As in the description of the Knight we have seen a 
full and complete development of that character which 
it was the object of the chivalric institutions to create, 
so in the Squire we perccive an intermediate stage in 
the process ; the foundation, as it were, upon which 
the knightly character has been built. Thus whilst 
our knight fondly, but not ss rs | anticipates, 
that what he is, his son (the Squire) shall one day be, 
he cannot but at the same time remember that that 
son, with all. his youthful grace and enthusiasm, his 
mental and bodily accomplishments, is but an opens 
of his former self. And how exquisitely has Chaucer 
painted this young aspirant for military glories! The 
description, like the individual it celebrates, is “ as fresh 
as is the month of May;” like the airs of that sweet 
season, it seems filled with the sense of new life—of 
growing vigorous beauty : : 
“ With him _ knight] there was his son, a young Squiér, 

A lover and a lusty bachelor, 

With lockés curl'd as they were laid in press ; 

Of twenty year of age he was, I guess. 

Of his statire he was of even length, 

And wonderly deliver,t and great of strength. 

And he had been some time in chevachie$ 

In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardy ; 

And borne him well, as of so little space, 

In hope to standen in his lady's grace. 

Embroider’d was he, as it were a mead, 

All full of freshé flowrés, white and red. 

Singing he was, or floyting]|| all the day : 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his gown, with sleevés long and wide. 

Well could he sit on horse, and fairé ride. 


* «Complete Gamester.’ + ‘ Hore Vacive,’ 1646. 
! Active, mmble. § A military expediiivn. 
|| Playing on the flute. 
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He couldé songés make, and well indite, 

Joust, and eke dance, and well pourtray, and write. 
So hot he lovéd, that by nightertale* 

He slept no more than doth the nightingale. 
Courteous he was, lowly, and serviceable, 

And carv'd before his father at the table. 


To this description, and the engraving at the head 
of the preceding paper, we may add a few words illus- 
trative of the miniature portrait of the Squire in the 
manuscript before mentioned. His locks are there 
curiously curled, and give the idea of their having 
been “laid in press,” whilst his short vest, with his 
cloak fluttering in the wind, is embroidered so as to 
give something of the appearance of the “ mead all 
full of freshé flowrés, white and red ;” the ground be- 
ing of a green colour, lined with red, on which are 
small white spots or ornaments. His pantaloons are 
white, the upper part adorned with ermine. He wears 
a light but high blue cap, embroidered in the front. 
His horse is on the gallop, and evidently under grace- 
ful as well as skilful management. Such was the 
Squire of the reign of Edward III. at the age of twenty 
years, or within a few months of the _ when he 
would be admitted into the knight’s order. Let us now 
see what was the nature and what were the details of 
that education which produced such results. 

Up to his seventh year, the boy destined for the 
honours of the military profession spent his time 
among the females of the family ; he then entered upon 
the first stage of his career. He received the appella- 


tion of Page, or Valet, and was admitted to the society 
of his father, and of his father’s friends and visitors, 
If his family was sufficiently affluent, companions of 
his own age, and with similar views, but of more 
straitened circumstances, were educated with him in 
the same house, who became his earliest friends and 
associates, and who often remained through life his de- 


voted brethren in war. But if, on the contrary, his 
own family was comparatively poor, he then himself 
entered the house of some other nobleman or gentle- 
man to receive the requisite training. Amorg the 
very carliest lessons instilled into his mind was tnat of 
unbounded admiration for the knightly character, as it 
was continually pointed out to him in the persons of 
the most worthy and accomplished warriors of the time. 
Upon them therefore he looked with awe, wonder, and 
earnest love; they were the standards of excellence 
he set up in his own mind, by which he would con- 
stantly measure himself. The physical exercises cal- 
culated to strengthen his youthful frame were now 
begun. As he approached nearer to the period of the 
honours and duties of the Squire, “the love of God 
and the ladies,” in the irreverent but characteristic 
language of the time, was constantly cherished in him : 
he was taught, on the one hand, that no true votary of 
knighthood ever undertook any important adventure 
or entered into any serious engagement without pre- 
vious prayer and devotional exercise ; and on the other, 
that the knight who thought or spoke of the female 
sex with familiarity or disrespect was a recreant to his 
order, a most ignoble member of a most noble profes- 
sion. Carrying out this principle, he was to consider 
it one of the highest privileges of his calling to be 
able to relieve their distress or avenge their wrong ; 
and lastly, he was to look upon their opinion as the 
great tribunal where all his actions were to be judged 
—where he was to be disgraced by censure, or honoured 
by applause. Godwin remarks that “it is the rem- 
nant of this sentiment which has given to the inter- 
course of the sexes, from the days of chivalry to the 

resent time, a refinement and a spirit of sanctity and 
henear wholly unknown to the ancient world."+ We 


* Night-time. t ‘Life of Chaucer,’ vol. i., p. 411. 
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may add to this account of the education of the Page, 
that he was expected to select, even at this early period 
of youth, from among the virgins whose society he fre- 
quented, one, to whose service he was to devote him- 
self, towards whom he might show the practical effects 
of the lessons so carefully inculcated. ‘Thus passed his 
life until the fourteenth year. He was now raised to 
the dignity of Squire, and with ceremonies that im- 
pressed still more deeply upon the mind of the excited 

outh his own sense of the importance of the occasion, 

is father and mother, or two of his near relations, 
each holding a lighted taper, led him to the altar, 
upon which a sword and girdle had been previously 
laid. These the ministering priest took up, and hay- 
ing pronounced a benediction over them, girt the youth 
with his first warlike insignia. He now entered upon 
a life involving many and peculiar duties. It was 
an essential principle of chivalry that no office was 
sordid if performed with a worthy object ; and so com- 
pletely was this principle carried into effect, that the 
candidates for knighthood were not merely willing, 
but proud to wait upon their superiors, and perform 
for ) sn the most menial services. And truly the dig- 
nity of the person raised the employment and made it 
no longer menial ; the spirit in which it was performed 
gave it even grace and lustre. Thus we find the Pages, 
but still more the Squires, spreading the table, carving 
the meat (Froissart particularly mentions that the young 
Count de Foix, like Chaucer’s Squire, carved before 
his father at the table), attending to the guests, bring- 
ing them water to wash, and afterwards conducting 
them to their bedchambers. The Squire also cleansed 
and kept in repair the arms of his lord, helped to 
equip him for the field, and remained by his side ready 
to render assistance either there or in the tournament. 
It cannot be denied but that “there is an exquisite 
beauty in offices like these, not the growth of servitude, 
not rendered with unwillingness or constraint, but the 
spontaneous acts of reverence and affection performed 
by a servant of mind not less noble and free than that 
of his honoured and illustrious master.”* 

During this period of probation for the highest 
office, the Squire spent a great part of each day in the 
open air, in exercises which conduced alike to the 
vigour of his body, the suppleness of his limbs, and the 
precision both of his eye and arm. He dressed and 
trained his own horses ; he practised leaping, running, 
and mounting on horseback clad in all his armour; 
he scaled walls with the assistance merely of his hands 
and feet; above all he paid the greatest attention to 
those sports which, as it were, prefigured the exploits 
of that grand arena, the tournament, in which he 
hoped one day to exhibit his prowess and knightly ac- 
complishments. ‘One of these was the Pel (in Latin, 
palus), practised with a post, or the stump of a tree, 
about six feet in height, which the youth, armed at all 
pojnts, attacked vigorously on foot; and while he 
struck or thrust at the different parts which were 
marked to represent the head, breast, shoulders, and 
legs of an antagonist, he was taught to cover himself 
carefully with his shield in the act of rising to the 
blow. Similar to this was the Quintain, where the 
attack was made on horseback. A pole or spear was 
set upright in the agrey with a shield strongly bound 
to it, and against this the youth tilted with his lance in 
full career, endeavouring to burst the ligatures of the 
shield, and bear it to the earth. A steady aim and a 
firm seat were acquired from this exercise, a severe 
fall being often the consequence of failure in the 
attempt to strike down the shield. This, however, at 
the best, was but a monotonous exercise, and there- 
fore the pole in process of time was supplanted by 


* Godwin’s ‘ Life of Chaucer,’ vol. i., p. 415. 
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the more stimulating figure of a misbelieving Saracen, 
armed at all points, and brandishing a formidable 
wooden sabre. The puppet moved freely upon a pivot 
or spindle, so that unless it was struck with the lance 
adroitly in the centre of the face or breast, it rapidly 
revolved, and the sword, in consequence, smote the 
back of the assailant in his career, amidst the laughter 
of the spectators. In addition to these exer- 
cises, the young squires and pages were taught to 
career against each other with staves or canes; and 
sometimes a whole party exhibited on horseback the 
various evolutions of a battle, but without the blows 
or bloodshed of a tournament.”* Amidst all this pre- 
paration for the warfare that was to be the business of 
their lives, they did not forget to cultivate the gentler 
arts and accomplishments of peace. Like our young 
Squire, they learned to make “songés,” to “ indite,” 
and “ pourtray” well, and “eke dance;” like him, 
they might often have been heard “singing” or “ floyt- 
ing all the day.” 

We must now follow our hero through the last and 
long wished-for ceremonies which are to make him a 
knight, a member of that illustrious band whose glories 
have so dazzled his youthful vision. At the age of 
twenty-one he is eligible. Solemn and deeply impres- 
sive, even to the least imaginative of those concerned, 
were the rites attending the inauguration of the 
youthful warrior. He was first stripped of his gar- 
ments, and put into the bath; on leaving this he was 
clad in a white tunic, as the symbol of purity, in a red 
robe as an emblem of the blood he was to shed in the 
cause of the faith, and, lastly, in a black doublet, as a 
token of the dissolution which awaited him as well as 
the rest of mankind. Thus purified and clothed, he 
kept a rigorous fast for twenty-four hours. When 
evening came, he entered the church, and there spent 
the night in solitude and prayer. His arms were 
piled upoa the altar before him, an object of con- 
tinual and fervent contemplation. His first act in 
the morning was confession, which it was expected 
should be more than usually strict and devotional ; 
he then received the solemn sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. The massof the Holy Ghost was now performed, 
followed commonly. by a sermon on the duties of 
a knight, and on the nature of the life opening upon 
the novice. His sponsors (certain — knights) 
now accompanied him to the chancel or choir, and 
there pledged themselves for the rectitude of- his 
future conduct. The priest then took the sword from 
the novice’s neck, where it hung, and having blessed 
it, once more attached it to his neck. But one thing 
now remained—the appearance before the hero or lord 
who was to confer the actual investiture of knighthood. 
To him, therefore, the Squire (soon to lose that title 
for ever) went, and, falling upon his knees, demanded 
the honour to which he aspired. “To what end,” 
inquired the lord, “do you desire to enter into this 
Order? If it is that you may be rich, repose yourself, 
and be honoured without doing honour to knighthood, 
then you are unworthy of it, and would be to the 
knighthood you should receive what the simoniacal 
clergyman is to the prelacy.” A modest but collected 
and dignified answer to this question was expected ; 
which given, the lord granted his request, and the 
proper oath was administered. Then came thronging 
round the young man knights, and frequently ladies, 
assisting him to arm; putting on first the spurs, then 
the hauberk, next the breastplate, the brassarts, or 
arm-pieces, and the gauntlets, and lastly the sword. 
Then he was dubbed, to use the modern English ex- 
pression, derived from the French adoubé, or adopted. 
The lord rose from his seat, went up to him, and 


* ¢ Pictorial History of England,’ vol. i., p. 649. 
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gave the accolade, or three strokes with the flat of his 
sword upon the shoulder or nape of the neck, adding, 
sometimes, a blow with the palin of the hand upon the 
cheek, saying, “In the name of God, Saint Michael, 
and Saint George, I make thee a knight;” and, 
occasionally, concluding with “Be thou brave, bold, 
and loyal.” They now handed to the youthful knight 
his helmet, and brought him his horse, upon which 
he sprang, “vaulting like the feathered Mercury,” into 
the saddle, and, brandishing his sword and lance, ca- 
racolled his horse along the pavement. On quitting 
the church he exhibited his grace and dexterity in 
a similar manner to the populace outside, whom 
he found eagerly waiting for their share of the 
spectacle. j 
_ The tale which was told by the Squire of Chaucer 
is described by Milton as 
* The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own'd the virtuous ring and glass; 

And of the wond'rous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did rite.” 


It is a tale of the very first order of imaginative 
romance, but, unhappily, left imperfect. 





Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl-chain 
of all virtues. —Bishop Hall, 

He who saith there is no such thing as an honest man, yon 
may be sure is himself a knave.—Bishop Berkeley. 


Envy.—The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which 
ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his life is inverted ; 
and the objects which administer the highest satisfaction to those 
who are exempt from this passion, give the quickest pangs to per- 
sons who are subject to it. All the perfections of their fellow- 
creatures are odious: youth, beauty, valour, and wisdom are 
provocations of their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate 
state 1s this! To be offended with excellence, and to hate a man 
because we approve him! The condition of the envious man is 
the most ctainiie miserable ; he is not only incapable of 
rejoicing in another's merit or success, but lives a world wherein 
all mankind are in a plot against his quiet, by studying their 
own happiness and advantage.— Addison (Spectator, No. 19), 





THE DEER OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Tue order Ruminantia abounds.far beyond any other 
with quadrupeds ‘immediately useful to man. We 
need scarcely refer to the ox, the sheep, the goat, the 
deer, the antelope, the camel, and the llama, as illus- 
trations in point. The flesh of all is esteemed as food, 
that of some being more ig valued than that of 
others; and many, as the camel, llama, ox, buffalo, and 
yak, are used as beasts of draught and burden. ‘ 

Every portion of the earth has its indigenous Rumi- 
nants, nt | adapted for the localities to which the 
are respectively allotted; so that—excepting, indced, 
in the isles which stud the Pacific Ocean, or on the ice- 
bound shores of Greenland, where the sea is the park 
and chace, and where whales and seals are the herds 
and flocks of the fur-clad native—these animals are 
everywhere provided for the supply of the human. 
race. 

Restricting our observations to the Ruminantia of 
the British Islands, we find the ox, the sheep, the goat, 
and three species of deer, as tenants of our fields and 
grazing-grounds. ; . 

With respect to the ox, which is domesticated in 
every part of the world, we scarcely know whether to 
claim it as one of the indigenes of our island or the 
contrary. The relics of a wild race, once common, 
before our woods and forests were cleared, still exist 
in Chillingham Park ; but whether, like the wild cattle 
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of the Pampas of South America, this race be descended 
from a domestic stock, having under some circum- 
stances gained, at an early period, or soon after the 
introduction of its progenitors into England, its free- 
dom,—or whether it be the indigenous wild origin of 
our domestic ox, is still a matter of uncertainty. If 
the latter point be affirmed, a question opens, is it 
identical with that species of which the fossil bones 
are found in recent deposits, and the skulls of which 
are said by Cuvier to resemble those of the modern 
domestic breed ; and further, was this species identical 
with the Urus of the ancients? These are questions 
which involve much research, and, after all, are not 
perhaps capable of a satisfactory solution. 

With respect to the goat and the sheep, of which the 
wild origins yet remain in obscurity, we may safely 
conclude that they are naturalised importations, and 
that they were brought here in a state of domestication 
by man; perhaps by the first westward tide of colo- 
nizers who pushed their migrations to this “ ultima 
Thule.” 

The deer now remain for our consideration, and will 
form the subject of the present article. 

Three species of deer inhabit our island at the pre- 
sent day, and these three belong each to a distinct 
group or section of the Linnzan genus Cervus, or the 
family Cervide of modern naturalists. 

The fallow-deer belongs to the platycerine section of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, the red deer or stag to the 
elaphine, and the roe-deer to the c ine section. 

Asa preliminary to the history of these animals, it 
is necessary to give a short exposition of the essential 
characters of the Cervide. The first diagnostic: con- 
sists in the acquisition of deciduous bony antlers (often, 
but erroneously, called horns) by the males only, of 
every species excepting the’ reindeer, of which both 
sexes acquire them. These antlers, or horns, differ 
in form in the different sections, and it is chiefly upon 
these differences that the sections are established. The 
horns of the ox and the antelope consist of processes 
of bone continued from the bones-of the skull, and 
sheathed with a case of horn; they are therefore per- 
sistent: they are nevershed. Not so those of the deer ; 
they are annually lost and renewed, and, to a certain 
period of life, each pair in succession becomes more 
and more developed. To understand the process, we 
must place the skull of a deer before us. From the 
centre of each frontal bone (in the male) we see a 
bony protuberance rise, which, covered by the skin, is 
the foundation upon which the antlers are built asa 
superstructure. The days of nonage being passed, 
spring kindles the blood of the youthful deer; the 
arteries of the neck and head enlarge, and assume an 
increased action; and their ramifications, enveloping 
these frontal protuberances, now begin to deposit upon 
them layer after layer of osseous matter with astonish- 
ing rapidity; the antlers are growing, and as they 
grow the skin grows with them; while the arteries, 
enlarging and extending more and more, leave their 
course permanently impressed in furrows on the struc- 
ture they are building. In due time the work is 
finished, the development of the horns being in pro- 
od ae to the age and vigour of the individuai. Still, 

owever, the skin envelops them, surrounding every 
part and every fork; it is highly vascular, soft, and 
beret & and is termed ‘ the valven’ This velvet has 
yet to be got rid of, for these antlers are weapons des- 
tined for combat. By a gradual process the arteries 
of the velvet must be compressed and obliterated ; for 
a sudden check to the flow of blood through them 
would turn the current with such violence upon the 
brain as to produce apoplexy. At the base of the horn, 
where it unites with the frontal protuberance, we ob- 
serve a rugged ring or burr, and this burr is perforated 
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with notches, through which the great arteries pass. 
The arteries which formed this burr are the last to 
close their action, and their work is now to cause the 
notches, through which the vessels to the velvet pass, 
to contract more and more, the compression of the 
vessels taking place in an according ratio, till at last 
the obstruction is complete. The velvet now dries, 
shrivels, splits into shreds, and peels off, the animal 
assisting to remove it by rubbing the antlers against 
a tree. 

This process, as far as we have detailed it, octupies 
about ten weeks, and in that time a mass of phosphate 
of lime and gelatine, amounting to twenty pounds or 
more in the common stag, is elaborated from the blood 
of the system. In the extinct Irish elk, whose broad 
palmated horns measure from twelve to fifteen feet in 
their expanse, twice as much of this phosphate of lime 
as the rest of the skeleton contains was annually pro- 
duced, a fact as wonderful as the rapidity of its depo- 
sition. 

These horns, however, are only temporary, having 
ceased to have a vital connection with the skuli, to 
which they now only adhere, not grow ; they remain 
during the winter, till spring again excites the circu- 
lation of the blood, and then begins a process of ab- 
sorption at the line of junction just belew the burr, 
where they join the frontal protuberances. This ab- 
sorption is continued until the union is so far dissolved 
that the least motion or the slightest rub against a tree 
disengages them; the skin now closes over the pro- 
tuberances, and new antlers begin to be deposited. Of 
the annual increase of these antlers we shall speak 
when treating of each species separately. 

In addition to deciduous horns, we may notice as 
characters, the presence of lachrymal sinuses,—of 
which the use is not known,—but which are also found 
in many of the antelopes. 

The limbs of the deer are slender but firm; the 
body is round and compact, the neck long, the eyes 
large, and the ears erect and pointed; their general 
form betokens strength and activity, and their move- 
ments are peculiarly light and graceful. Teatson the 
female four. 

The Fallow-deer (Cervus Dama, Linn.), which we 
shall first introduce, belongs, as stated, to the Platy- 
cerine section. The horns are divergent,—the upper 
part is flattened and palmate,—but the beam is round, 
with two antlers or branches directed forwards; the 
muzzle is naked. 

This beautiful species is common in the parks and 
forests of England ; on the Continent, however, at least 
in France, Germany, and Italy, it is rarely to be seen, 
_ y because on esteemed than in England, 
and because the practice of enclosing parks, and of at- 
tending to the animals, for the keep of which such 
enclosures are here expressly planned, is not there 
pursued. Fischer, i «ma of the Fallow-deer, says, 
“Tt is more scarce in Europe than the stag, though it 
abounds in the parks (in vivariis) of England. It is 
found in Persia, China, and Abyssinia. In Denmark 
and Norway there is a variety to be regarded perhaps 
as a distinct species ;” this he terms, from its uniform 
dark-brown colour, Var. Maura. 

Desmarest says, “The Fallow-deer is peculiar to 
Europe, where, however, the species is less extensively 
spread than the Red-deer. It does not exist in Rus- 
sla, but it would seem that it inhabits Lithuania, Mol- 
davia, and Greece, the north of Persia and China, as 
well as Abyssinia ; it is abundant in England, but 
very scarce in France and Germany.” 

othing can be more unsatisfactory than the above 
details ; and the query opens upon us, of what country 
is the Fallow-deer an aboriginal? This inquiry we 
shall shortly pursue. 





